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Mazzini did not work miracles. He neither made
the Republic nor came within measurable distance
of making it. He could not liberate Italian politics
from mean ambitions or violent appetites or from
its inveterate malady of jealous suspicion. His
intervention in affairs was often fatally injured by a
disastrous intolerance, leading him to disbelieve
that history or morals could be patient of any other
solution but his own. But if he suffered from the
limitations of the fanatic, he had also the unique
power which belongs to a life strung upon a single
idea. He made Italy a moral unity, before the
Piedmontese monarchy made it a political unity.
A young obscure exile, he launched a propaganda
which inflamed every Italian heart not already
close sealed against the generous appeal of patriotism.
The Association of Young Italy was founded in a
garret in Marseilles, and designed to replace the dark
symbols of the Carbonari by a reasoned and instructed
faith in the past and the future of Italy. Commended
by Mazzini's eloquent pen, the Giovane Italia rapidly
conquered adherents, and the republican movements
of the '48 with their youthful ecstasies of lyric en-
thusiasm are in no small measure the products of its
missionary enterprise.1

The Italian Revolution of 1848 is the result not of
a single stream but of many converging currents.
Monarchists and republicans combined with liberals
of every type and shade of opinion in a simultaneous
protest against the Austrian rule with all its un-
wholesome corollaries. Unfortunately the common
aversion from the Hapsburgs was not sufficiently
strong to efface the internal animosities and divisions
of Italy. Instead of beating the enemy first and then